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As  we  start  volume  three  of  the  "Blue  Jay”  we  want  to  send  greetings  to  old  friends 
and  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  new  members.  Vie  hope  these  new  members  will  soon  feel 
quite  at  home  in  our  ’’Blue  Jay”  circle  and  send  in  reports  and  comments  so  that  our 

bulletin  may  present  a  more  and  more  comprehensive  picture  of  Saskatchewan  wild  life. 

) 

In  the  Yorkton  district  we  have  had  a  beautiful  summer  with  no  extremes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  or  weather  -  even  mowquitos  were  not  a  severe  worry!  This  last  blessing  was 
due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  a  lack  of  snow  last  winter  and  the  small  spring 
rainfall,  most  of  the  pot  holes  and  little  sloughs  we re  dry  all  summer.  For  this 
reason,  even  though  in  greater  numbers,  duck  broods  had  to  seek  the  larger  bodies 
of  water  and  were  not  as  much  in  evidence  as  in  1943  when  every  wayside  ditch 
supported  a  family  of  mallards  or  bule -winged  teal.  In  fact  the  general  bird  pic¬ 
ture  is  most  encouraging,  larger  shore  birds  -  willets,  godwits  and  upland  plovers  - 
are  greatly  increasing  in  numbers}  all  bird  life  seems  on  the  upswing. 

In  short,  the  bird  situation  shows  the  result  of  a  marked  general  interest  in  bird 
life  during  the  last  decade.  Plant  life,  and  the  countryside  as  a  whole,  have  not 
fared  as  well  as  the  birds,  and  wo  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  more  vigorous 
publicity  with  regard  to  the  need  for  conservation.  As  soon  as  gasoline  becomes 
more  plentiful,  people  will  be  flocking  to  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  dominion 
and,  unless  it  can  be  impressed  on  the  great  mass  of  the  public  that  they,  and  they 
alone,  are  responsible  for  preserving,  the  beauty  of  the  out  of  doors,  the  outlook 
is  indeed  a  sorry  ohe. 

This  point  has  been  stressed  in  several  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Regina 
Leader-Post  in  recent  months,  H.C,  Andrews,  president  of  the  Regina  Natural  History 
Society,  writing  about  the  beauties  of  Kenosee,  states  "The  maintenance  of  our  parks 
cannot  be  left  to  the  management  and  the  government.  Their  care  and  conservation 
should  be  regarded  by  every  visitor  as  a  personal  obligation,"  One  article  on  the 
need  for  greater  protection  of  our  native  wild  flowers,  by  Dorothy  Morrison, 
Balcarres,  was  so  outstanding  that  we  are  reproducing  it  in  this  issue  of  the  "Blue 
Jay"  for  the  benefit  of  members  who  may  not  have  read  it  in  the  "Leader." 

So  much  has  been  written  about  conservation,  yet  the  best  summing  up  of  the  whole 
matter  was  penned  nearly  a  century  ago  by  John  Ruskin,  long  before  anybody  was 
troubling  very  much  about  the  wastage  of  natural  resources.  "God  has  given  us  the 
earth  for  our  life.  It  is  a  great  entail.  IT  BELONGS  AS  MUCH  TO  THOSE  LUO  COME 
AFTER  US  AS  TO  US;  and  wd  have  no  right,  by  anything  that  we  do,  or  neglect  to  do, 
to  involve  them  in  unnecessary  penalties  or  to  deprive  them  of  benefits  which  are 
theirs  by  right." 

And  now  to  return  for  a  minute  to  our  "Blue  Jay."  As  we  have  said  our  membership 
continues  to  grow.  Vie  have  introduced  one  or  two  new  features  and  we  should  welcome 
frank  comments  and  criticism,  Write  and  tell  us  what  you  like,  or  what  you  don't 
like,  in  our  bulletin  and  let  us  have  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  We  are  but 
amateurs  too,  and  working  ?/ith  all  of  you  to  increase  a  greater  knowledge  of,  and 
interest  in,  our’ native  wild  life.  My  own  personal  belief  is  that  the  solution 
of  the  whole  problem  of  conservation  lies  in  education.  No  one  harms  or  is  careless 
with,  anything  in  which  they  are  truly  interested. 

Isabel  M.  Priestly, 

President, 

Yorkton  Natural  History  Society. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  lorkton  Natural  History  Society  took  place  in  the 
Council  Chambers  on  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  19.  The  nominating  committee’s  motion 
that  last  year’s  slate  of  officers  should  be  re-elected  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Harvey  Beck  was  elected  a  director  in  place  of  Jim  Smith  who  had  left  the  city. 

The  excellent  report  submitted,  by  the  secretary  of  the  year’s  activities,  showed 
that  the  Y.N.H.S.  is  taking  an  increasingly  active  part  in  local  matters  in  any  way 
connected  with  wild  life  and  natural  history.  The  financial  report  showed  a  balance 
of  $22. 96  after  the  deficit  incurred  last  year  had  been  paid  off.  A  vote  of  thanks 
and  appreciation  was  passed  to  Mrs.  Priestly  and  Stuart  Houston  for  their  untiring 
efforts  in  the  production  of  the  ’’Blue  Jay.” 

Keen  discussion  took  place  regarding  the  proposed  museum  for  Yorkton.  It  was 
recommended  that  if  a  museum  is  established  it  should  be  limited  to  exhibits  illus¬ 
trating  the  archaeology,  history  and  natural  history  of  the  district.  The  small 
place  allotted  to  instruction  in  natural  history  in  the  schools,  of  this,  an  agri¬ 
cultural  province,  came  in  for  some  severe  criticism.  Another  problem  brought  up 
was  the  best  method  to  discourage  boys  making  a  collection  of  birds’  eggs. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  the  showing  of  color  slides  by  Miss  Gladys  Fraser 
and  Stuart  Houston.  Miss  Fraser  had  beautiful  pictures  of  scenery  and  plant  life 
at  V/askesiu  and  Banff  while  Stuart  showed  local  bird  pictures  and  some  ’’snaps”  of 
members  of  the  society  at  Rousay’s  Lake. 


The  Regina  Natural  History  Society  started  its  Fall  activities  with  a  laid 
Flower  Hike  on  Sept.  9,  conducted  by  L.T.  Carmichael,  past  president  of  the  Regina 
society.  About  60  different  specimens  of  fall  wild  flowers  were  noted  adjacent 
to  Regina. 


M.G.  Street’s  List  of  the  Birds  of  Nipawin,  which  was  published  in  1943  as 
Contribution  No.  2  of  the  Y.N.H.S.,  received  a  most  favorable  review  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Canadian  Field-Naturalist.  It  is  pointed  out  that  ’’Northern  Saskat¬ 
chewan  has  been  almost  completely  neglected  by  bird  students.  The  present  list 
which  appears  to  represent  the  most  northeastern  locality  in  Saskatchewan  that  has 
been  well  worked  is  especially  welcome.” 

Copies  of  this  list  are  still  available  at  10  cents  from  the  secretary. 


Summer  visitors  to  Yorkton 

Dick  Bird,  well-known  Regina  nature  photographer  spent  a  few  days  in  Yorkton 
in  July  taking  pictures  of  the  Rousay  Lake  colony  of  Black-crowned  Night  Herons. 

Lloyd  0.  Peterson,  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Dominion  Laboratory  at  Indian  Head 
made  a  brief  stop  over  in  Yorkton  early  in  August.  Mr.  Peterson  is  conducting 
a  survey  of  insects  which  affect  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  three  prairie  provinces 
and  asked  the  co-operation  of  Y.N.H.S.  members  in  collecting  material  for  him  from 
this  district.  Harvey  Beck  has  already  forwarded  several  specimens  of  foliage 
attacked  by  insect  pests  to  Mr.  Peterson. 

Members  of  the  Y.N.H.S.  were  glad  to  meet  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Sowle,  Rockford, 
Ill.,  who  spent  a  day  in  Yorkton  in  August  viewing  the  work  already  carried  out  by 
Ducks  Unlimited  in  this  district.  Dr.  Sowle  is  chairman  of  Ducks  Unlimited  for  the 
State  of  Illinois,  an  organization  which  is  particularly  interested  in  supporting 
the  Yorkton  project.  Since  returning  home,  Dr.  Sowle  shipped  12  young  pheasants 
from  Illinois  to  the  local  Fish  and  Game  League  for  their  ’’pheasantry.” 


Membership  fees  for  the  Yorkton  Natural  History  Society  for  1944-45  (50^') 
are  now  due. 
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In  Defence  of  Loveliness 


FLOWER  SANCTUARY 
by  Dorothy  Morrison. 


The  camp  site  was  lovely.  A  friendly  ash  bent  shelteringly  over  our  tent. 

From  our  camp  we  looked  out  across  the  lake  towards  sunlit  hills  with  treed  valleys. 
Twisted  old  elms  added  a  touch  of  the  picturesque  and  a  medley  of  bird-song  provided 
a  background  of  intriguing  music. 

But  something  was  missing.  At  first  we  felt  it  vaguely  -  then  it  came  to  me. 
More  color  was  what  I  wanted  -  mid-summer  with  practically  no  bright  wild  flowers 
was  incomplete.  We  began  to  ask  questions. 

H0h  yes,'1  people  told  us,  "there  used  to  be  flowers  here  years  ago.” 

We  began  to  look  for  them  and  found  evidences  of  the  early  flowers  -  leaves  of 
wood  violet,  roses,  false  Solomon's  seal  -  but  the  flaunting  mid-summer  flowers  in 
which  Saskatchewan  was  once  so  very  rich  were  lacking  or  present  in  small  numbers. 

A  few  goldenrod  grew  where  there  should  have  been  masses;  one  or  two  lovely  white 
and  purple  asters  took  the  place  of  the  lovely  clumps  that  must  have  once  grown 
here;  a  little  late  bedstraw,  that  lacy  white  beauty,  and  leaves  of  the  inconspicu¬ 
ous  meadow  rue  almost  completed  the  pitifully  short  list.  True  -  there  were  several 
kinds  of  prickly  purple  thistle  and  masses  of  gaudy  sow-thistle;  they  did  make  a 
touch  of  color  but  it  is  difficult  to  feel  real  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  weeds. 

All  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  gloomy  fact  that  we  have  been  and  still 
are  denuding  our  summer  resorts  of  flowers.  The  effect  of  thoughtless  picking  is 
seen  much  more  at  such  places  because  of  the  concentration  of  people  here.  Walking 
along  a  lakeside  path  people  are  in  the  mood  for  appreciating  beauty  and  coming  upon 
a  patch  of  flowers  the  natural  impulse  is  to  take  some  of  this  beauty  away.  When 
this  is  repeated  over  a  period  of  twenty  or  more  years  the  supply  of  beauty  becomes 
sadly  depleted. 


Legislation  regarding  conservation  of  wild  flowers  might  be  of  value  but  what 
is  most  needed  is  an  educational  campaign  to  get  people  to  see  the  disastrous  results 
of  over-picking  our  wild  flowers.  The  true  flower  lover  knows  that  "each  thing  in 
its  place  is  best."  He  can  enjoy  flowers  in  their  natural  setting  and  when  he  does 
pick  them  he  does  it  sparingly.  A  few  flowers  well  arranged  and  effectively  placed 
are  as  a  rule  more  attractive  than  large  bouguets  that  too  often  merely  clutter  a 
room. 

There  is  a  philosophy  about  the  enjoyment  of  flowers  that  we  would  do  well  to 
teach  our  children.  Let  us  teach  them  to  enjoy  beauty  in  the  present  as  it  is 
rather  than  to  try  to  hoard  it  for  their  own  exclusive  enjoyment.  Let  us  teach  them 
tactfully  -  (it  is  no  small  matter  to  receive  indifferently  a  child’s  gift  of 
flowers)  -  but  let  us  be  sure  that  we  do  teach  them  or  the  rich  variety  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan's  wild  flowers  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

What  can  be  done  in  a  locality  in  the  way  of  conservation  of  flowers  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Kenderdine  of  the  University  Art  school  at  Emma  lake. 

The  students  know  that  he  disapproves  of  flov/er  picking  on  the  art  camp  grounds  so 
they  resist  the  temptation  with  the  result  that  flov/ers  in  profusion  still  dot  the 
green  carpet  under  the  tall  spruce  trees  -  dainty  twin- flowers,  creamy  pigeon-berry 
blossoms,  graceful  grass  of  Parnassus  and  so  on. 

A  conservation  project  which  might  well  be  an  example  to  Saskatchewan  people 
was  undertaken  by  an  Ontario  farm  woman.  Due  to  overpicking,  the  trilliums,  those 
aristocrats  of  the  woods,  seemed  in  danger  of  practically  dying  out.  So  this  pur¬ 
poseful  woman  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  She  made  a  flower  sanctuary  of  their 
woodlot  and  now  after  her  program  of  conservation  has  had  a  chance  to  show  results, 
the  woodlot  is  a  show  place  in  springtime  -  a  place  of  beauty  and  delight  where 
visitors  are  welcome  to  look  but  not  to  pick. 

Saskatchewan's  wild  flowers  are  worth  conserving.  Are  we  going  to  neglect 
them  until  it  is  too  late? 

-from  the  REGINA  LEADER-POST 

(Aug.  26,  1944) 
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BIRD  NOTES 


Eastern  Bluebirds,  the  darker  Bluebirds  with  the  chestnut-red  breast,  are  less 
iamiliar  in  Saskatchewan  than  Mountain  Bluebirds,  so  it  was  of  interest  to  hear  of 
two  nesting  records  this  year.  One  came  from  the  farm  of  John  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Grenfell. 
Towards  the  end  of  June  a  pair  of  these  birds  were  noticed  investigating  a  granary 
in  the  yard,  so  Mr.  Hubbard  promptly  fixed  a  cardboard  box  on  the  inside  wall  over  a 
hole  made  by  woodpeckers  the  previous  winter.  In  the  cardboard  box  the  Bluebirds 
raised  their  family.  Mrs.  Hubbard  states  that  "they  were  very  unobtrusive  visitors 
and  if  they  had  not  been  right  in  the  yard  we  probably  should  not  have  even  seen 
them.  We  never  saw  their  family  -  we  watched  the  parent  birds  frantically  carrying 
food  to  the  hole  for  two  weeks  and  then  presto,  all  were  gone." 

The  other  nest,  also  a  late  one,  v/as  reported  by  Mrs.  Marion  Nixon,  Wauchope, 
in  her  nature  column  in  the  Saskatchewan  Farmer.  This  nest  was  placed  about  a  foot 
down  in  a  hollow  post  and  was  open  to  the  sky,  which  is  unusual.  The  cavity  was 
about  five  inches  in  diameter.  Mrs.  Nixon  makes  the  interesting  observation  that 
when  the  young  were  but  a  v;eek  old  they  would  open  gaping  mouths  when  thpy  heal'd  her 
at  the  hole,  but  that  at  two  weeks  they  kept  their  beaks  closed  and  looked  at  her 
inquiringly  with  wide  clear  eyes. 


Dick  Bird,  well-known  nature  photographer  of  Regina,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Cowbird  might  well  be  called  a  predator.  This  past  summer  Mr.  Bird  specialized  in 
getting  pictures  of  birds’  nests  and  was  amazed  at  the  number  of  nests  he  came  across 
which  contained  one  or  more  Cowbird  eggs  -  particularly  nests  of  the  Brown  Thrasher. . . 
In  Yorkton,  Boy  Scouts  came  across  a  Thrasher’s  nest  which  had  been  victimised  by  a 
Cowbird,  and  we  were  shown  an  unfinished  nest  (probably  that  of  a  Least  Flycatcher) 
in  which,  rather  curiously,  a  Cowbird ’s  egg  had  been  deposited.  (Refer  to  Birds  of 
Canada  for  some  comments  on  the  status  of  the  Cowbird . -Editor) 

And,  while  on  the  subject  of  Cowbird Sj  are  they  specially  apt  to  exhibit 
unusual  friendliness?  We  heard  of  one  cowbird  which  last  year  stayed  close  around 
a  garden  for  several  days  and  even,  on  one  occasion,  came  right  into  the  kitchen* 

And  Mrs.  W.  Roach,  Okla,  relates  that  while  her  husband  was  haying  a  Cowbird,  which 
had  been  feeding  on  the  spots  where  the  hay  had  been  lifted,  fluttered  around  and 
came  so  near  that  Mr,  Roach  put  out  his  arm  and  immediately  the  bird  alighted  on  his 
hand,  Mr.  Roach  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  try  and  catch  it  but  just  as  his 
fingers  were  closing,  it  slipped  out  and  perched  on  the  fork  handle.  The  bird  then 
made  several  trips  to  and  from  the  haystack,  perched  on  the  rack,  and  when  evening 
came,  accompanied  the  cart  right  into  the  barnyard,  staying  close  by  while  the 
horses  were  watered.  However  after  supper  it  had  vanished. 


We  were  told  another  nice  bird  story  by  Mrs.  D,  Williams,  Yorkton.  For  several 
years  a  pair  of  Phoebes  have  nested  at  the  Williams’  cottage  at  Crystal  Lake,  Last 
summer  the  female  bird  was  accidentally  killed  and  all  summer  long  the  broken¬ 
hearted  male  kept  up  a  continuous  mournful  lament  of  "Phoebe,  Phoebe."  This  spring, 
when  the  Williams  paid  their  first  return  visit  to  their  cottage,  their  little 
friend  was  back  but  there  was  a  different  tone  to  his  call.  "He  has  found  another 
mate,"  said  someone,  and  sure  enough,  at  that  very  moment,  the  little  lady  appeared 
in  sight  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  their  old  friend  was  actually  wanting  to  show 
her  off  to  them!" 


Mrs.  J.  Meekma,  Yorkton,  had  an  unusual  problem  on  her  hands  this  summer.  A 
neighbor’s  bees  acquired  the  habit-  of  congregating  during  the  hot  weather  on  the 
sides  of  her  bird  bath,  even  completely  covering  the  stones  in  the  middle  as  well. 
Her  regular  visitors  -  orioles,  yellow  warblers  and  so  on,  scolded  long  and  loud  so 
that  she  was  obliged  to  place  other  shallow  pans  of  water  out  on  the  grass  for  them. 
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BIRD  RECORDS  OF  INTEREST  IN  BRIEF  FOR  1944. 


Great  Blue  Heron.  An  apparently  new  colony  of  two  nests  located  in  a  dead  poplar 

at  Leech  Lake.  When  visited  by  Y.N.H.S,  members  July  25,  one 
nest  had  crashed  to  the  ground  and  three  young  birds  still  unable  to  fly  were  around 
in  the  underbrush.  In  the  other  nest,  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  were  four  young  birds, 
three  standing  up.  While  we  were  there  one  took  flight  and  became  entangled  in  a 
nearby  tree.  This  bird  was  banded  by  Stuart  Houston  as  was  one  of  the  other  family. 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron.  A  colony  of  some  thirty  nests  in  a  bluff  on  an  island  on 

the  west  side  of  Upper  Rousay’s  Lake.  The  nests  were  in 
young  balsam  poplars  at  a  height  of  six  to  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  A  more 
detailed  account  of  this  colony  will  be  given  in  a  later  issue  of  the  "Blue  Jay.” 

31  young  birds  were  banded  by  Stuart  Houston. 

Black  Duck.  Seen  at  Candle  Lake  by  M.G.  Street  July  31.  Two  male  birds  approached 
the  shore  where  he  was  standing  and  not  until  they  were  almost  "in"  did 
they  see  him  and  veer  to  the  right,  so  an  excellent  close-up  viev/  was  obtained.  The 
Black  Duck,  a  dark  duck  with  brown  plumage  and  a  purple  speculum  is  a  popular  game 
duck  in  Eastern  Canada.  It  may  breed  more  often  than  is  suspected  in  northern 
Manitoba  and  north-eastern  Saskatchewan. 

Cinnamon  Teal.  Male  bird  banded  by  J.H.  Wilson  at  Leech  Lake  June  16.  A  teal  of 

sou' th-we stern  British  Columbia,  occasionally  reported  in  the  prairie 
provinces.  Head,  neck,  breast  and  flanks  of  male  bird  rich  cinnamon,  wings  like 
Blue-winged  Teal.  In  the  Leech  Lake  trap  at  the  same  time  were  two  birds  which  Mr. 
Wilson  took  to  be  two  female  Blue-winged  Teal.  However,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  tell  the  females  of  these  two  species  apart,  possibly  one  of  these  birds  was  the 
female  Cinnamon. 

White -winged  Scoter.  Three  pairs  seen  at  York  Lake  July  5.  First  record  of  these 

birds  at  York  Lake  since  water  level  was  restored  by  Ducks 
Unlimited  last  year.  Have  breeding  records  of  this  species  from  Saltcoats. 

Avocet .  J.  Francis  Roy,  Tullis,  reports  that,  for  the  first  time  in  four  years, 

avocets  nested  at  Luck  Lake  this  past  summer.  He  counted  no  less  than  15 
pairs  of  "these  wonderful  birds,"  along  the  lakeshore  and  remarked  on  "their 
relative  tameness." 

Upland  Plover.  Several  records  for  Yorkton  district  this  year.  One  chick  banded 

at  Rousay  Lake  July  11.  It  appears  the  Upland  Plover  is  making  a 
successful  "come  back." 

Ring-billed  Gull.  Two  nests  found  on  a  flat  stony  island  in  Leech  Lake.  These  are 

the  large  white-headed  gulls  frequently  seen  at  York  Lake  and 
mistakenly  called  "Herring  Gulls." 

Raven .  Seen  regularly  for  three  weeks  in  August  at  Leech  Lake  by  J.H.  Wilson.  Noted 
early  in  the  morning  feeding  on  carrion,  such  as  dead  shorebirds. 

Lark  Bunting.  Male  bird  noted  at  Melville,  May  28,  by  L.T.  McKim,  K.C.  Apparently 

Melville  must  be  about  the  northern  limit  of  this  prairie  songster  as 
this  is  only  the  third  record  for  this  species  that  Mr.  McKim  had  got  in  over  twenty 
years.  We  have  never  seen  a  Lark  Bunting  in  Yorkton,  only  twenty  miles  further  north. 

B alrd * s  Sparrow .  One  picked  up  dead  east  of  Yorkton  Aug.  17.  Our  first  definite 

record  for  this  unobtrusive  and  little  known  sparrow  of  grassy 


flats . 


) 


l 


FUR  HOT  FEATHERS . 


Francis  Roy,  Tullis,  wrote  us  recently  -  "Do  you  knov/  there  has  only  been  one 
mention  of  beavers  in  the  "Blue  Jay"?  Are  there  any  dams  near  Yorkton?  There  is  a 
large  colony  located  about  ten  miles  from  home  in  a  big  coulee.  A  considerable 
number  of  beavers  have  been  taken  from  this  colony,  from  time  to  time,  to  re-populate 
other  districts  but  their  number  must  still  be  in  the  vicinity  of  200  or  more.  This 
summer  I  made  a  very  interesting  discovery  and  this  was,  that  there  are  several 
large,  very  dark  mink  in  the  same  coulee.  Possibly  they  prey  upon  the  young  beavers" 

• . (Beavers  have  re-established  themselves  at  one  place  west  of  Yorkton  within 

the  last  few  years  but  the  exact  location  of  this  colony  is  being  kept  a  "security" 
secret, -Editor) 


A  black  "gopher"  (Richardson *s  Ground  Squirrel)  was  caught  by  Frank  Baines, 
Saltcoats,  the  end  of  July  and  forwarded  to  the  Provincial  Museum.  The  back  of  the 
animal  was  a  rich  glossy  black  and  the  rest  of  the  body  darkly  grizzled. 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 

No,  2,  Prairie  Dogs.  Prairie  Dogs  are  one  of  several  interesting  and  curious 

animals  which,  in  Saskatchewan,  are  found  only  in  the  extreme 
southwest  corner  of  the  province  -  types  which  belong  to  the  arid  semi-desert  plains 
of  the  western  States, 

Despite  their  name,  Prairie  Dogs  have  no  canine  connection. 
They  are  rodents  and  close  relatives  of  the  Ground  Squirrels  and  the  Woodchuck.  In 
fact  they  look  very  much  like  the  common  "gopher"  but  are  about  two  thirds  bigger, 
and  are  decidedly  plump  and  stocky.  They  are  sociable  in  habit  and  live  in  large 
colonies  known  as  "towns."  Such  colonies  often  cover  several  acres  and  one  of  the 
most  extensive  Saskatchewan  "dog  towns"  is  situated  some  15  miles  south  of  Val  Marie 
on  a  flat  bottom  surrounded  by  high  bare  hills  which  sparkle  in  the  sunshine  from 
the  low  grade  mica  contained  in  the  rocks. 

Prairie  Dogs  sit  erect  on  their  haunches  as  do  the  Ground 
Squirrels,  and  when  a  town  is  first  seen  from  a  distance,  the  ground  appears  to  be 
studded  with  dozens  of  small  stakes.  As  a  stranger  comes  nearer,  the  "dogs"  lie 
down  on  the  top  of  their  burrows  and  utter  a  gruff  bark.  They  are  extremely  w ary 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  closer  than  50  yards;  after  that,  they  simply 
disappear  one  by  one  down  their  holes. 

They  pile  up  large,  cone-shaped  mounds  with  an  entrance  at 
the  centre,  on  the  top.  The  entrance  tunnel  is  about  six  to  seven  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  extends  straight  down  into  the  ground  for  several  feet.  (One  which  went 
down  vertically  for  14  feet  before  branching  off  has  been  recorded).  For  this 
reason  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  a  "dog"  with  a  rifle,  for, 
if  hit,  they  simply  fall  back  down  the  hole,  unless  the  impact  of  the  bullet  carries 
the  animal  beyond  the  opening. 

The  old  tale  of  the  Prairie  Dog,  Burrowing  Owl  and  Rattle 

snake  all  living  together  as  one  happy  family,  has  been  disproved.  A  deserted 

burrow  may  serve  as  a  nesting  site  for  the  Burrowing  Owl,  and  the  Rattler  may 

shelter  in  one  when  he  visits  a  colony  in  search  of  food,  but  this  seems  as  far  as 

the  association  goes.  Chief  enemies  of  the  Prairie  Dogs  are  the  Badger  and  the  rare 
Black-footed  Ferret  -  the  latter  is  the  most  ferocious  of  all  the  weasels  and  is 
another  of  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  southwest  section  of  the  province. 

-From  notes  supplied  by  J.H.  Wilson. 
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PLANT  AND  INSECT  NOTES. 


Miss  Ann  Martinovsky,  Gerald,  sent  along  some  interesting  hints  on  the  cultiv¬ 
ation  of  native  plants.  She  writes  -  ”We  have  had.  great  success  growing  wild  plants 
but  we  have  recently  moved  so  no w  we  are  busy  starting  a  wild  flower  garden  in  our 
new  home.  We  had  especially  good  luck  transplanting  native  fruit  trees  -  chokecherry, 
pincherry  and  high-bush  cranberry.  Care  must  be  taken  where  chokecherry  and  pincherry 
are  planted  as  they  spread  by  suckers  but  the  high  bush  cranberry  is  very  ornamental 
and  doesn’t  spread.  Scrub  Oak  grows  fast  when  started  from  acorns  and  transplanted 
at  a  year  old.  Later  a  few  of  the  bottom  branches  should  be  trimmed  off  to  force  an 
upward  growth  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  two  growing  tips  do  not  develop 
due  to  accident.  If  this  happens,  pinch  off  one  of  the  tips  and  in  a  few  years  one 
can  have  a  very  nice,  well-shaped  young  oak  tree.  Mountain  Ash  do  best  if  planted 
in  part  shade,  then  they  grow  much  faster.  The  Manitoba  Basswood  also  does  well  in 
our  district.” 


A.O.  Aschim,  Love,  sent  us  some  comments  on  collecting  butterflies  and  moths. 

He  points  out  that  collectors  in  this  province  are  very  fortunate,  in  that  ’’specimens, 
considered  strictly,  eastern,  southern,  mountain  and  arctic,  all  verge  between  the 
southern  prairies  and  the  northern  barren  lands.”  He  also  points  out  that,  while  the 
tropical  butterflies  in  the  southern  United  States  are  pretty  well  known,  very  little 
work  has  been  done  on  the  butterflies  and  moths  of  the  arctic  zone  and  that  undoubt- 
ably  several  new  varieties  still  remain  to  be  discovered  in  northern  Saskatchewan  as 
this  field  has  hardly  been  touched  as  yet. 

Mr*  Aschim  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  enthusiastic  butterfly  collector  has  every 
thrill  in  making  his  catches  that  the  fisherman  or  hunter  enjoys  and  at  a  cost  small 
in  comparison  with  other  hobbies i  Ho  suggests  that  we  get  collectors  to  write  short 
articles  for  the  ’’Blue  Jay”  on  any  one  phase  of  collecting. 


When  Lloyd  0.  Peterson,  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Dominion  Entomological  Laborat¬ 
ory  at  Indian  Head,  was  in  Yorkton  early  in  August,  he  discovered  that  several  spruce 
trees  in  the  city  were  quite  badly  infected  with  two  insect  pests  -  the  Spruce  Mite 
and  the  Pine  Needle  Scale.  The  former  causes  a  brown  webbing  along  the  ends  of  the 
branches  and  the  latter  takes  the  form  of  small  white  patches  on  the  needles.  Both 
pests  are  all  too  prevalent  on  cultivated  spruce  in  the  prairie  provinces  and  even¬ 
tually  kill  off  the  foliage,  unless  controlled  by  spraying.  Details  on  this  point 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Indian  Head  Laboratory. 


On  June  10  members  of  the  Y.N.H.S.  came  across  thousands  of  a  small  red  beetle, 
something  like  an  oversized  lady-bug,  along  the  roadside  and  in  the  fields  at 
Crescent  Lake.  These  proved  to  be  the  Red  Turnip  Beetle,  an  insect  which  sometimes 
does  considerable  damage  to  turnip  and  other  plants  of  the  cabbage  family.  When 
noted  they  were  eating  almost  anything  in  sight  -  it  was  suggested  that,  probably 
following  a  warm  spell,  they  had  hatched  out  in  unusually  large  numbers  and  were  on 
their  way  to  fresh  pasture. 


’’Wonderment  as  to  whether  the  season  was  spring  or  fall  struck  a  party  of  Regina 
naturalists  Sunday,  Sept.  10,  when  they  suddenly  came  upon  a  crocus  patch  where 
thousands  of  the  furry  lavender  April  blossoms  were  in  bloom.  L.T.  Carmichael, 
past  president  of?  the  Regina  Natural  History  Society,  one  of  the  party,  said  an 
occasional  crocus  blossom  in  September  was  no  rarity  but  never  before  had  he  seen  a 
whole  field  of  the  blossoms  so  late  in  the  summer.  The  patch  was  just  above  one  of 
the  Qu’Appelle  va.lley  coulees.  The  valley,  said  Mr.  Carmichael,  presented  a  lovely 
picture  with  mapLes,  ash  and  some  of  the  poplars  turning  yellow.” 

-(Regina  Leader-Post) 
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MEWS  FROM  THE  DUCK  WORLD. 


Immediately  south  of  Yorkton,  west  of  No,  9  highway,  is  a  wide  ’’draw”  which  is 
favoured  every  year  as  a  nesting  ground  by  a  certain  number  of  mallarls,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  nearest  water  (Bull’s  Creek)  is  well  over  a  mile  away.  This  raised 
the  question  as  to  how  far  baby  ducks  could  walk  to  get  to  open  water.  We  referred 
the  problem  to  B.W.  Cartwright,  Chief  Naturalist  of  Ducks  Unlimited  and  here  is  his 
reply  -  ’’Answering  your  query  as  to  how  far  baby  ducks  can  walk  in  search  of  water, 
this  depends  very  largely  on  the  type  of  country  they  have  to  traverse.  A.  Hochbaum, 
Delta,  has  found  that  they  can  make  four  miles  without  difficulty  but  this  was  under 
ideal  conditions  where  they  were  able  to  get  out  onto  a  sandy  road  and  walk  without 
obstructions.  We  have  no  very  definite  knowledge  as  to  how  far  they  can  walk  over 
the  prairie  but  we  do  know  that  it  is  at  least  two  miles.  They  stop  and  rest  frequ¬ 
ently  and  feed  on  insects  en  route.  The  female  broods  them  whenever  they  get  tired, 
or  danger  from  hawks  threatens.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  brood  may  take  two  days  to 
get  to  permanent  water  as  the  journeys  appear  to  be  made  in  a  very  leisurely  manner.” 


F.  Rouse,  Scott  Experimental  Station,  had  an  interesting  experience  with  a  duck 
this  summer,  ”0n  the  evening  of  July  19,”  he  writes,  ”1  was  riding  in  a  light 
delivery  truck  on  a  side  road  when  I  saw  a  duck  with  a  brood  of  young  ones  a  few  feet 
in  front  of  the  car.  They  were  well  to  the  side  however  and  out  of  danger.  All  the 
same,  the  mother  duck  evidently  thought  the  truck  was  too  close  and  rose  to  attack  it, 
but  then  decided  to  lead  it  away  by  flying  in  front’  This  she  did,  flying  about  six 
or  eight  feet  ahead,  just  above  bumper  height.  Without  any  apparent  effort  she  kept 
this  position  for  a  mile,  with  the  truck  travelling  at  30  miles  per  hour.  As  she 
flew  she  watched  the  truck  by  slowly  weaving  her  neck  from  side  to  side. 

At  the  end  of  the  mile  a  remarkable  thing  happened.  We  were  travelling  north 
towards  a  highway  alongside  which  were  telephone  wires.  Apparently  our  duck  had 
always  been  used  to  flying  over  wires,  so  on  getting  close  to  these  along  the  highway, 
she  flew  up  and  over,  and  came  down  on  the  other  side  still  flying  north.  At  this 
r;point  we  turned  east.  Had  I  been  driving  the  truck  myself  I  would  have  stopped  to 
see  if  she  flew  back  to  her  young  ones  right  away,  but  the  last  I  saw  of  her  she 
appeared  to  be  landing  in  the  crop  just  north  of  the  highway  -  no  doubt  well  satisfied 
with  a  job  well  done. 


DUCK  BANDING. 

Our  Yorkton  bird  banders  have  been  busy.  Stuart  Houston  has  banded  1267  ducks 
at  Rousay’s  Lake  in  less  than  two  months  and  J.H.  Wilson,  sho  has  been  watching  the 
wildlife  at  Leech  Lake  since  spring  for  Ducks  Unlimited  has  banded  over  2000  to  date. 

Stuart  has  had  six  birds  which  he  banded  last  year,  return  to  his  traps  this 
summer.  All  of  these  were  females  and  included  tv/o  Blue-winged  Teal,  two  Mallards, 
and  two  Redheads.  This  adds  proof  to  the  theory  that  it  is  the  female  duck  which 
decides  on  the  nesting  locality.  It  is  believed  that  as  a  general  rule  birds  return 
to  the  area  where  they  were  hatched,  mating  taking  place  after  arrival,  but  since 
ducks  mostly  pair  while  on  their  way  north,  Mrs.  Duck  may  take  her  husband  far  from 
his  original  home.  This  is  just  one  of  the  many  problems  of  bird  life  which  may  be 
solved  through  banding. 

Ducks  Unlimited  aim  to  have  10,000  ducks  banded  each  season  in  the  prairie  prov¬ 
inces,  to  give  vital  data  on  production  and  migration.  Last  year  D.U.  banded  9667 
ducks,  of  which  5261  were  banded  in  Saskatchewan  -  1762  at  Last  Mountain  Lake  by  J.H. 
Wilson;  1663  at  Regina  by  F.G.  Bard;  1280  at  Neilburg  by  A.J.  Mathescn,  and  556  at 
Yorkton  by  Stuart  Houston. 

We  are  hoping  to  get  in  touch  with  all  the  birdbanders  in  Saskatchewan  and  thus 
be  able  to  devote  one  page  of  the  Blue  Jay  to  banding  news. 
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INFORMATION  PLEASE. 


We  should  like  to  receive  records  of  Whooping  Cranes  seen  in  Saskatchewan  any¬ 
time  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  As  we  have  mentioned  before,  naturalists 
in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  greatly  perturbed  over  the  threatened 
extinction  of  this  spectacular  bird  -  the  largest  bird  on  the  north  American  contin¬ 
ent.  During  recent  years,  sportsmen  in  Nebraska  have  compiled  a  list  of  spring 
records  of  the  Whooping  Crane  for  that  state.  A  copy  of  this  list  was  forwarded  to 
us  by  J.J.  Hickey,  University  of  Chicago.  Each  year  a  sadly  decreasing  number  of 
records  have  been  reported  in  Nebraska.  Therefore  it  was  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
to  Mr,  Hickey  to  read  of  the  Saskatchewan  records  for  last  spring  which  we  published 
in  the  July  "Blue  Jay." 

If  during  the  Fall  migration  any  member  has  the  good  fortune  to  note  any  of 
these  birds  they  are  asked  to  give  them  every  protection  and  to  wire  Ducks  Unlimited 
Winnipeg,  who  will  try  to  arrange  for  further  guardianship.  Whooping  Cranes  frequen 
tly  associate  with  the  Sandhill  Cranes  but  are  easily  identified  by  their  huge  size, 
pure  white  plumage  and  black  wing  tips.  A  few  years  ago  only  100  were  estimated  to 
be  still  remaining  in  existence. 


We  had  a  number  of  replies  to  our  query  re  any  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Mourning  Doves.  Only  two  correspondents  suggested  that  possibly  they  had  seen  fewer 
doves  this  summer  than  in  1943.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion  seems  that  the 
Mourning  Dove  is  a  bird  which  has  greatly  increased  in  numbers  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  province  during  the  last  twenty  years.  M.G.  Street,  Nipawin,  who  sent  in  a 
detailed  report  of  his  records  this  year  states:  "Mourning  Doves  have  probably 
increased  more  in  the  Nipawin  district  than  any  other  species  with  the  exception  of 
the  Barn  Swallow.  They  were  quite  rare  less  than  ten  years  ago  but  now  can  be  heard 
calling  everywhere  in  spring  and  early  summer."  It  would  be  of  interest  to  band 
some  of  our  local  Mourning  Doves  in  order  to  check  on  their  migration.  Possibly 
birds  from  this  section  of  the  continent  winter  in  some  part  of  the  United  States 
where  they  are  less  shot  at  than  in  the  south-eastern  states. 


Bill  Wilson  tells  us  he  saw  a  Red-headed  Woodpecker  at  Indian  Head  in  the 
spring.  We  had  hoped  to  receive  more  information  regarding  the  occurence  of  this 
handsome  woodpecker  in  Saskatchewan. 


Several  replies  were  received  about  Salamanders  (locally  called  "lizards")  and 
Mudpuppies.  Evidently  both  are  far  from  uncommon  in  the  province.  We  will  have 
more  notes  on  this  subject  in' the  next  issue. 


Christmas  Bird  Census.  We  shall  be  making  our  annual  Christmas  Bird  Census  again 

this  December  and  hope  all  who  have  taken  part  other  years, 
will  be  out  whatever  the  weather!  For  the  benefit  of  new  members  who  may  be 
interested  to  co-operate,  we  would  explain  that  the  count  should  be  made  on  any  ONE 
day  between  Christmas  and  New  Year.  Every  kind  of  bird  seen  should  be  noted  and 
also  the  total  number  of  individuals  of  each  kind  of  bird  counted,  for  example  - 
Chickadees,  20.  Notes  should  also  be  made  of  weather  conditions,  temperature  and 
so  on,  as  well  as  the  time  the  observer  is  in  the  field  and  the  distance  traversed 
in  miles.  Lists  should  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  made  so  that  results  may  appear  in  the  January  issue  of  the  "Blue  Jay." 
Perhaps  as  one  member  protests,  there  is  not  much  scientific  value  in  such  a  census 
but  it  is  certainly  a  lot  of  fun  and  the  comparisons  of  the  lists  from  year  to 
year  extremely  interesting. 


We  should  be  interested  to  get  "last  seen  dates",  for  birds  this  fall. 
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